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increasing stability to politics, and to achieve, in the
twentieth century, a growing liberalization of govern-
ment and political institutions. If political life has
shown an exuberance of corruption, it is well to
remember Lord Bryce's strictures on United States
politics in the eighties. Buenos Aires to-day is the
centre of a vigorous intellectual life. In La Nacion
and La Prensa it possesses two of the world's leading
newspapers, and the work of Argentine historians,
scholars, and men of letters displays the increasing
maturity of a country destined by nature (it has
been well said) to be the seat of a great civilization.
In Argentina democracy, if not invariably a practice
of government, is a habit of mind.
Across the River Plate, one of the greatest high-
ways of international commerce in the New World,
Uruguay escaped, at the beginning of the present
century, from a turbulence of politics, if not un-
rivalled, at least hardly surpassed, in Latin America,
and flowered into new and fruitful life. Montevideo
(from its association with international conferences)
became the Geneva of the New World; and as the
State entered into business and industry, embarked
on a programme of State socialism and advanced
social legislation, Uruguay offered to the world
what has been termed 'the first New Deal in the
Americas'. Its population doubled. Trade and
commerce increased. The smallest of all the South
American Republics, and one of the most backward,
became in the course of a few years one of the most
vigorous and most progressive.
The 'crowned democracy* of Brazil offered in
the nineteenth century a marked contrast to her
neighbours. That Brazil, a country of strong local
patriotisms and competing regional interests, whose
frontiers march with every South American State